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Below: Hinsdale- 
Downers Grove Road, 
Downers Grove, Il. 
“Tarvia-X,” 1920. 








What did the Winter do to Your Roads? 


In communities where the annual Spring 
thaw turns roads into mires of soggy mud, 
Spring is a season of discomfort and 


isolation. 


Throughout the country, there are still 
thousands of such communities. Perhaps 
yours is one of them. Perhaps the picture 
at the top of the page is typical of some 
roads in your locality. 


Now look at the Tarvia Road shown at the 
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Repair and Maintenance 


right. This road is waterproof and frost- 
proof. Neither the freezes of Winter nor 
the thaws of Spring have any effect upon it. 
This highway is firm, smooth, dustless and 
mudless all the year round. 


Your community—any community—can afford such 
roads. They are comparatively low in first cost, 
and are so much more economical over a term of 
years that the saving makes a more extensive road 
program possible. In many cases the old macadam 
or gravel can be utilized as the foundation for a 
traffic-proof Tarvia top. 


We would like to tell you more about the many 
uses of Tarvia, its ease of application and its econ- 
omy as a maintenance material for hard-surfaced 
roads and pavements of every type. A letter 
addressed to our nearest office will bring you facts, 
figures and pictures. 
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An Hour Has 
60 Minutes Once More 


when an Austin Tandem 
Motor Roller gets on your job 


All steam tandems are “off duty” 15 minutes 
during each hour of the day. It takes the en- 
gineer at least that long to fuss with his fire 
and water. 


Add the time lost running off the job to 
dump ashes, and that spent getting up steam in 
the morning and banking fires at night and it 
isn’t hard to understand why the Austin Tan- 
dem Roller has made operating records that no 
steam tandem can ever touch. 


Other reasons are found in Special Roller 
Catalog F-S. Send for your copy today. 

















January first our third and largest 
reduction in prices went into effect. 
It reflects considerably more than the 
— fall in wages and raw mater- 

s. 














The Austin-Western Road 


Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in 23 Cities 
“Everything from a Drag Scraper to a Road Roller” 








Thawing kettles and the 
thawing house, once in- 
dispensable factors in the 
use of high explosives, 
now are things of the 
past on operations where 
Atlas Non-Freezing is 
used. Furthermore, the 
“powder headache,” so 
common with the hand- 
ling of ordinary high 
explosives, is UNKNOWN 
where this super-explo- 
sive is employed. Tell us 
what explosive you now 
are using and we will tell 
you what grade of Atlas 
Non-Freezing will do 


YOUR work. 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices: — Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 
Mexico City, Mexico; New Orleans; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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Engineers’ Plans for State Health Boards 





Laws of the several states requiring that plans for water works and sewer- 

age systems be approved by the state boards of health, and rules and 

regulations of health boards relative to the preparation and submission of 
such plans 





In a majority of the states, engineers, or the muni- 
cipalities or public service corporations which they 
serve, are required by state law to obtain the ap- 
proval of the state board of health for the plans of 
any water supply, water purification, sewerage or 
sewage treatment plants which they contemplate con- 
structing. Many municipal officials, especially those 
in the smaller municipalities, are unaware that this 
requirement is a part of the state law or that they 
are under any obligations in the matter other than 
those imposed by local ordinances and finances. 

Every engineer, however, who is engaged or hopes 
to be engaged in the designing and constructing of 
works of this character should be familiar with the 
legal requirements as well as the engineering features 
connected with such works. In spite of this, some 
engineers are apparently ignorant of these state re- 
quirements, while others seem to act on the general 
principle that they will go ahead with the designing 
and carrying out of the plans until interfered with by 
the board of health—that it is no concern of theirs 
and that it is up to the board to find out what is 
being done and stop it if it wants to and can. 

This attitude of the engineer indicates either ignor- 
ance or narrowness of mind and a disregard of the 
best interests of both himself and his client. Every- 
one concerned will find the results much more satis- 
factory if there is from the outset a cordial co-opera- 
tion and understanding between the state board on 
one side and the engineer and the municipality or cor- 
poration which he serves upon the other. 

Where the submission of plans is required, many 
state boards have found it desirable to specify defi- 
nitely what is required in the way of plans and ex- 
planations of them and it is to the advantage of the 
engineer to obtain from his state board the regula- 
tions covering such matters which the board has 
prepared and which it usually has in printed form 
for distribution, and to follow these in the prepara- 
tion of his plans. He will thus frequently be saved 


the annoyance and expense of having to prepare addi- 
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tional or modified plans, and will thus frequently save 
delay in the approval of such plans and in beginning 
the construction of the proposed system. 

In addition to requiring plans and reports, most of 
the state boards encourage an interview between the 
board and the engineer early in the preparation of his 
plans or in his study of the project, one purpose 
being that by such interview they may discourage at 
the outset the following out of certain ideas which 
they know beforehand will not receive their approval. 
In addition to this, they can frequently aid the engi- 
neer with information which he might otherwise not 
obtain or which he could obtain only at considerable 
expense of time or money. These preliminary inter- 
views are not required in any state except North 
Carolina, we believe, and in some are not even sug- 
gested by the board, but we believe that all boards 
with engineering departments or officials would 
welcome such early consultation. 

During the past few weeks we have been corres- 
ponding with the various state boards of health with 
a view to determining the conditions in each state 
relative to this matter and publishing these for the 
general information of engineers, believing that by 
so doing we will benefit the engineers and also make 
things easier for the state boards by encouraging 
cordial relations between them and the engineers. 
Also, we hope that this synopsis of the several sets 
of regulations as well as of the state laws may en- 
courage a more intimate, beneficial and common- 
sense regulation of water works and sewerage mat- 
ters by boards of health in those states where such 
control does not now exist. 

PLANS REQUIRED 

Taking up the states in alphabetical order, we find 
the following legal requirements for the submission 
of plans for water works and sewerage to the state 
health boards. 

Arkansas. It is unlawful to build sewer or water 
purification plants or extensions of such plants with- 
out the approval of the state board of health. 
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California.. Plans for sewerage_and for water 
works must be submitted to and approved by the 
state board of health “on penalty of injunction pro- 
ceedings.” Plans are required for extensions only 
where these involve new sewer outlets or new sources 
of water supply. 

Connecticut. Plans must be approved by state de- 
partment of health before construction of sewerage 
and water works; also for changes in the methods 
of obtaining supply, in installation of purification 
works, deepening of wells, storage facilities, or any 
other changes in obtaining or handling a supply of 
water ; also plans for any additional sewers not cov- 
ered by previous plans. 

Delaware. In this state there is no sanitary engi- 
meer and no control of water works or sewers. 

Florida. In this state there is no state law giving 
the state board of health control over water works 
and sewers, but the board exercises a very complete 
control through the voluntary seeking of advice by 
municipalities and their engineers. The chief engi- 
neer, George W. Simons, writes: “To our knowledge 
no city sewerage job has been installed within the 
past four years without first having the plans ap- 
proved by the state board of health. Engineers gen- 
erally speaking are willing and ready—and I might 
add anxious—to submit their plans for examination 
and criticism.” 

Illinois. In this state it is illegal to install or con- 
tract for installing water works or sewers to serve 
more than 25 persons until complete plans have been 
approved by the state board of health. This applies 
also to additions to or changes in water works or 
sewers. 

Iowa. The state law requires the approval of the 
state board of health for plans for the construction, 
extension or modification of a public water supply 
system or a sewerage or sewage disposal works or a 
garbage disposal plant. 

Kansas. No person, company or municipality is 
permitted to supply water for domestic purposes to 
the public from any water works without a permit 
from the state board of health, nor to discharge sew- 
age into any of the waters of the state without such 
a permit. (In this case apparently the works can be 
built without such permit, but as the health board 
could refuse the use of the works after they were 
built, ordinary precaution would lead to the approval 
of the plans before the works were started.) 

Kentucky. Plans for water works and. sewerage 
must be submitted to the state board of health. 

Louisiana. Designs for sewerage and water sup- 
ply must be approved by state board of health. 

Maine. Water supply and sewerage are under 
the public utilities commission, and cities, corpora- 
tions or individuals must obtain the approval of their 
plans for any system of water supply or disposal of 
sewage before petitioning the legislature for authority 
to introduce such a system. Since this law was 
passed in 1917, the commission has not been asked 
to approve of any plans. 

Maryland. No municipality, company or person 
can install a system of water supply, sewerage or re- 
fuse disposal for public use, nor materially alter or 
extend an existing system, without the approval of 
its plans by the state board of health. 
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Massachusetts. In this state most of the water 
supply and sewerage systems are built under special 
acts, but the approval of the state department of pub- 
lic health is generally required. 

Michigan. The state law does not require a per- 
mit before a sewer or water system is constructed or 
provide for submitting of plans until after the work 
is done. The state sanitary engineer, Edward D. 
Rich, feels that the law is seriously defective, but 
the department of health does the best it can under 
the circumstances. Some engineers, in arranging to 
serve a city or village,, stipulate that the plans which 
they prepare shall not be paid for until approved by 
the state department of health. 

Mississippi. Plans must be approved by the state 
board of health before any water or sewerage system 
for public use is installed or an existing system mate- 
rially altered or extended. 

Montana. No water supply system, drainage or 
sewage disposal system shall be built, enlarged or 
extended without the approval of the state board of 
health. 

Nebraska. It is illegal to install or enter into con- 
tract for installing any water works system or sewer- 
age system to serve more than 25 persons until plans 
have received the approval of the state department of 
health. 

New Hampshire. Approval by state board of 
health is required of plans for discharging sewage or 
trade waste into any water of the state “not hitherto 
polluted”; also of plans for supplying water for 
domestic use or enlarging an existing system. 

New Jersey. It is unlawful to build a sewer, drain 
or sewerage system except under conditions approved 
by the department of health. The department re- 
quires approval of plans for changes or improve- 
ments to any water purification or treatment plant or 
any sewer system, or extension or alteration to any 
sewage system, or extension or alteration to any sew- 
age purification or treatment plant, or plant for the 
purification or treatment of industrial wastes. Con- 
struction work on any such improvements may be 
enjoined by the court of chancery at the request of 
the department if plans have not been approved. 

New Mexico. The Bureau of Public Health re- 
quires plans and petition for permit for furnishing 
or supplying water for domestic use or the modifica- 
tion or altering of an existing plant or system, where 
such system is to supply not less than 50'service con- 
nections. Plans and petition for permit are required 
for constructing a system or works for discharging 
sewage into any stream or other water used or in- 
tended to be used for human consumption or for 
domestic purposes or which may discharge into such 
water, or for maintaining a sewer farm or sewage 
treatment works; or for extending or altering any 
such system or works. 


(To be continued) 





Low Death Rate in Toledo 


The 1921 death rate in Toledo is believed to be the 
lowest ever recorded there—12 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. In 1920 the rate was 13.86. Last year there 
was no death from measles, 7 from scarlet fever as 
against 24 in 1920, and 13 from whooping cough as 
against 27 the year previous. 
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Dredge Work on Illinois 
Ditches 


Big clam shell bucket with floating 
equipment excavates and _ places 
175,000 yards per month. 








Very efficient and satisfactory work is being 
done in the construction of levees and ditches with 
clam shell dredges and floating equipment owned 
and operated by the Edward Gillen Dock, Dredge 
& Construction Co., drainage contractors, in the 
South Beardstown drainage and levee district, Il- 
linois, and elsewhere in the same state. This com- 
pany owns two all-steel Marion dredges with 45x 
110-foot hulls, 110-foot boom, A-frame 85 feet, 
high, and a 5-yard Williams clam shell bucket ; a 2- 
yard Monighan dragline excavating machine, a 12- 
inch hydraulic dredge, a 1 1-2-yard Marion dipper 
dredge and a 3-4-yard crawling traction dragline 
machine with which they have worked in the 
Beardstown district and at present are operating in 
the Thompson drainage and levee district, the 
Chautauqua drainage levee district, and the Liver- 
pool drainage and levee district, all located on the 
Illinois river just above Havana, IIl., and employ- 
ing altogether a force of about 60 men. 

The levees are built up from the spoil excavated 
alongside in a ditch where the machine floats and 
the material handled varies from sand and gravel to 
blue clay with some deposits of peat. The levees 
are from 14 to 24 feet in height with slopes of 2% 
to 1. 

The 5-yard clam shell bucket dredge is operated 








FISH LAKE DITCH, BEARDSTOWN DISTRICT. 
DEEP SAND CUT IN CHAUTAUQUA DISTRICT 
MADE BY 5-YARD CLAM SHELL DREDGE. 
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by a crew of 5 men on each shift and has handled 
150,000, 167,000 and 175,000 yards per month. In 
the South Beardstown district one of them handled 
1,800,000 yards in 23 months and another handled 
1,400,000 yards on the Thompson drainage and 
levee district in 15 months. They are able in some 
kinds of material to handle 7 yards per bucket every 
50 seconds, although the bucket level full is rated at 
only 5 yards capacity. 

F. P. Gillen writes: 

“Several of the levees we are building have been 
badly washed on the inside on account of extremely 
high water, but we were able with the clam shell 
type of dredge to pick the top off and fill the back 























MARION DREDGE WITH 5-YARD WILLIAMS CLAM 
SHELL BUCKET. 12-INCH HYDRAULIC DREDGE, 
MARION MODEL _ 21 CRAWLING TRACTION 
DREDGE. MONIGHAN DREDGE SUNK IN PEAT 
BOG, RALIANS SLOUGH, SOUTH BEARDSTOWN 


DRAINAGE AND LEVEE DISTRICT. 
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SOUTH BEARDSTOWN LEVEE FROM 14 TO 24 
FEET HIGH. 


slope, and. then go on and build the levee up to 
grade and section; something that is absolutely im- 
possible to do with a dipper dredge. We are also 
able with a clam shell dredge to reach out further 
and get material to top out levees. This same ma- 
terial could not be reached with a dipper dredge. In 
other words, we feel, after having used the clam 
shell type of dredge in building levees for the past 
eight years, that they are the only type of dredge to 
use in building levees.” 





Water Resources of 
New Jersey” 





Data and principles used by engineer as 
basis of estimates. Plan of procedure 
suggested 





BASIS OF ESTIMATES 

In making the estimates, Mr. Hazen took ad- 
vantage of rainfall, run-off and other data collected 
on the various watersheds in the northeastern part 
of the United States, the Pequannock gagings ob- 
tained from Morris R. Sherrerd and the Passaic 
gaging made by J. H. Cook being given greatest 
weight. In the calculations three square miles of 
water area were taken as equivalent in producing 
power to one square mile of land area and a cor- 
rection for elevation at the rate of 0.64 inch of run- 


off for each 100 feet of average elevation was made.. 


In calculating run-off from areas tributary to Long 
Hill reservoir, it was assumed that all but 2 per 
cent. of the total run-off would reach and be stored 
in this reservoir—that is, that only 2 per cent. of 
the total flows from the various drainage areas 
would occur in floods beyond the capacities of the 
reservoirs and tunnels tax store and carry. 

“The coefficient of variation for stream flow in 


*Concluded from page 228. 
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New Jersey is taken as 0.24. This coefficient is an 
indication of the variability of the climate and of 
the possibility of the occurrence of dry years and of 
successions of dry years. The value selected is prob- 
ably slightly above the truth but with limited data 
it is best to be safe. 

“Another important index of flow is the ground 
water storage. This is expressed as so many days’ 
storage. The Pequannock records indicate 30 days’ 
groundwater storage. That is to say, for this stream 
the amount of storage to be provided is less than 
would be needed if the catchment area were all clay 
and rock by an amount equal to 30 days’ 
supply. ie! 

“Groundwater storage varies from stream to 
stream and the values used are based upon our own 
judgment. ... 

“Starting with the Pequannock where the amount 
of groundwater storage is known approximately 
from the records as 30 days, allowances for other 
streams are as follows: For all parts of the Long 
Hill reservoir area, 30 days; for the lower Raritan, 
the soil being less pervious, zero; for the Passaic, 30 
days; for the Hackensack, 40 days; for the Mullica 
and Wading rivers, 60 days. 

“With these assumptions and with the annual 
water crops shown in Table No. 3 and the reser- 
voir capacities shown in Table No. 4,* the quanti- 
ties that can be maintained from various areas and 
storage conditions are computed. 

“The estimates relate throughout to a 95 per cent. 
dry year. That is to say, they are made on the basis 
that by the best use of existing data it is probable 
that the full supply can be maintained for 95 of 
each 100 years. For the other 5 years there would 
be shortages. The deficiencies would range from 1 
per cent. to 10 per cent. (and possibly to more than 
10 per cent. at very long intervals) and would aver- 
age about 6 per cent. in all the years of shortage, 
these being 5 per cent. of the whole number.” 

Mr. Hazen estimates that by developing the Long 
Hill project, using the Passaic as now developed, 
including the Wanaque reservoir and developing the 
Passaic Great Reservoir and developing the Raritan 
supply and utilizing groundwater and other present 
sources, there would be available 1,661 m.g.d., or 
more than six times the present rate of output; 
while the Long Hill and Raritan reservoirs could be 
utilized to full capacity by pumping into them Dela- 
ware river water, and the supply available thus be 
increased to 2,500 m.g.d., or about ten times the 
present rate of output, or nearly 500 gallons per 
capita per day in 1970. 

DUAL SUPPLY SUGGESTED 

Mr. Hazen suggests a dual water supply to be 
called possibly grade A and grade B, grade B water 
being drawn from some of the existing works now 
used for public supply after the encroachment of 
population has made them undesirable for domestic 
use. Industries can be served with grade B water, 
and since they are mainly on the lower levels and 
within limited districts, only a small part of the pipe 
system would need to be duplicated and the water 
would not need to be pumped. It would be heavily 
chlorinated so as to remove objections to it for 
sanitary reasons. It could be furnished at a lower 


*These tables are not reproduced here. 
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price per thousand gallons than grade A water and 
thus aid industry and afford a market for waters 
not suitable for domestic requirements. 

PLAN OF PROCEDURE 

In addition to considering the problem from a 
purely engineering standpoint, Mr. Hazen suggests 
a plan of procedure, as he had been asked to do by 
the Board of Conservation and Development. As 
he states, “the problem is to get co-operation or 
something to take its place. There is no commu- 
nity in the district that can carry alone an adequate 
project for the whole district, and there is no group 
of communities that can be reasonably expected to 
work together to do it.” 

The plan he proposes is to create a water board 
similar in most respects to that which constructed 
the Metropolitan water works system around Bos- 
ton. This board would have the right to acquire 
existing sources of supplies, lands and rights, build 
water supply works, sell water at wholesale, and is- 
sue bonds to raise money to pay for the works, the 
bonds probably being state bonds. No contribution 
from state funds, however, should be permitted, but 
the money spent should all ultimately be recovered 
from the operations of the board. A board of three 
members is suggested as sufficiently large, but the 
members should be men of affairs capable of han- 
dling large enterprises efficiently and economically 
and who could decide all questions on their merits 
and without obligations to anyone. 

This board, on being created, would at once pro- 
ceed to take over some of the larger supply works 
now in service, which would form advantageous parts 
of a permanent general system, and would proceed at 
once to sell water from these supplies to the com- 
munities and companies now supplied from the ex- 
isting works that were taken over. In order to 
distribute this supply to all the municipalities or 
water companies needing it, it would be necessary 
to acquire or lay a system of main pipes, making full 
use, however, of all existing pipes. 

The prices should be such as to make the opera- 
tions of the board self-supporting and might be 
readjusted each year. Takers in all communities 
should be charged the same rate, except that rea- 
sonable differentials might be determined by differ- 
ences in elevation, in position or other conditions of 
delivery. Since those who first were served by this 
system would be charged higher rates than would ob- 
tain when more communities had come in, it would 
be only proper that those that connected with the 
system later should make some payment to the gen- 
eral fund to represent a proportionate part of capital 
pavments charged off or amortized un to that time. 

Meantime the board should immediately proceed 
to make studies and definite plans for the develop- 
ment of the additional supplies and then proceed to 
acquire the necessary sites and to develop the sup- 
ply in installments, building them from time to 
time as the demand for water increased. 





Mosquitos Breed in Trees 


In campaigns for the elimination of mosquitos, 
the claims of the experts that mosquitos breed only 
in water are frequently received with disbelief by 
citizens because of the existence of mosquitos where 
they are quite certain there are no ponds or even tin 
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cans or barrels containing water in which they can 
breed. Recently both English and American inves- 
tigators have found species of mosquitos that breed 
in trees—that is, in holes in trees in which rain water 
stands sufficiently long to permit the development of 
the larvae. A committee of English scientists have 
found that no locality has been searched without 
finding in it breeding places of the anopheles plum- 
beus. These mosquitos bite freely, especially morn- 
ings but also at other times of day and night, between 
October and April. Females have been found in 
hollow trees with blood in them presumably of human 
origin. This species seems to breed exclusively in 
tree holes, the larvae feeding on organic matter con- 
sisting principally of insects that fall into the water. 

A mosquito of similar characteristics, anopheles 
barberi, has been reported by Howard, Dyer and 
Knab as having been found in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroline, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


Plant for Separate Sludge 
Digestion 


By George L. Robinson 





Small plant at Bordentown, N. J., using 
a separation tank and sludge digestion 
tank. 





Having read with much interest the recent ar- 
ticles on Imhoff tanks, it may be of value to your 
readers to describe very briefly a small plant using 
the principle of separate or outside sludge diges- 
tion. 

The ‘development: and growth of the Manual 
Training and Industrial School at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, necessitated a second sewage treat- 
ment plant to receive the sewage from half the 
present population of some four hundred and to 
provide for additional growth of some two hun- 
dred. 

To provide for this a plant was installed last 
June, designed to take care of a maximum daily 
sewage flow of 20,000 gallons. The per capita pro- 
duction is known to be not over 70 gallons. 

The treatment tank is a modification of the Al- 
vord tank used by the U. S. Housing Corporation. 
It is made up of three units—a separation tank, a 
sludge digestion tank, and a siphon dosing cham- 
ber. 

The separation tank is planned for a four-hour 
period of retention with due regard to the minimum 
flow at night. It is a reinforced concrete structure 
fourteen feet long by eight feet wide. There is a 
sloping floor giving a depth at the inlet and outlet 
end of two feet, and at the opposite end of 
eight feet. A four inch partition wall divides the 
tank on the long axis, causing the sewage to have 
a flow of more than sixteen feet from inlet to out- 
let. ' 
Experience has shown that the floating mat is 
one of the most difficult problems to handle. Hence 
the separate sludge digestion chamber. This struc- 
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ture is eight feet by six feet by eight feet deep and 
is built adjacent to the separation tank. It is pro- 
vided with an eight-inch sludge pipe and valve 
through which the digested bottom sludge may be 
withdrawn from the separation tank, and also a 
10-inch sluice gate located 1 ft. below the flow line. 

It is planned to.dose the effluent from this tank 
over a broken-stone sprinkling bed at the standard 


rate for installations of this nature. 
——— Av’ 








The advantages of this arrangement are—1l. By 
withdrawing bottom sludge, the floating mat is 
lowered and mixed with the incoming fresh sewage, 
causing a breaking up of the mat and stimulating 
digestion of the floating particles. 2. The mat may 
be withdrawn into the digestion tank, mixing di- 
rectly with the bottom sludge, and may be left 
standing for such time as may be required for 
complete digestion of the entire mass. 3. The mat 
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SECTION 8-8 
PLAN AND SECTIONS OF THE TWO TANKS. 


only may be withdrawn from time to time without 
disturbing the bottom sludge. 

As an operating arrangement, this permits 
much greater flexibility than the Imhoff plan, and 
can be adjusted to flow conditions. 

The final digested sludge can be withdrawn to 
the sludge bed, dried and removed as is the Imhoff 
sludge. 

It has been the experience at Sweedland, Pa., 
with a similar but much larger plant (in operation 
several years), that the sludge is without odor, 
dries quickly, and the sprinkling bed effluent shows 
an excellent test.. 

However, no disposal plant of any design will 
operate successfully by itself. Some intelligent 
care. must be given. 
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Submitting Plans to State Health Boards 


We believe that most sanitary engineers, as well 
as sanitarians generally, approve of the policy of 
giving to state boards of health a considerable con- 
trol over sewerage and water supply systems through- 
out their states. The men in charge of state boards 
and their engineers are only human, and may some- 
times use poor judgment in making their decisions, 
be over-cautious in preventing the trial of new ideas, 
or exert their powers in matters that do not affect 
health. But there will be few or none, we believe, to 
dispute the statement that the general result of state 
health board control has been of great benefit to the 
health*of the nation. 

Sanitary engineers and public officials should there- 
fore give their hearty co-operation to their state 
health boards, complying with all the regulations, and 
critizing only constructively and with a view to im- 
proving the service rendered by the board rather than 
to. embarrassing it. This is desirable if only as a 


matter of policy, since the state board has the author- 
ity of the state behind it and can generally enforce 
its rulings or seriously inconvenience a municipality 
or company that refuses to act in accordance with 


them. 
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* Many misunderstandings and hard feelings have 
resulted because municipal officials have been ignor- 
ant of the fact that a state board must be consulted 
in matters pertaining to water works or sewerage. 
Even engineers have been known to be ignorant of 
this, while others assume that they are under no 
obligations in such matter until receiving direct or- 
ders from the board. 

With a view to remedying this ignorance of their 
legal obligations and to explaining just what is re- 
quired and what is advisable in each state, we are 
presenting in this and a few following issues a brief 
statement of the laws and regulations in each of the 
states. These were obtained directly from the state 
health boards, most of which complied fully and 
freely with our request for information. 

Some of the state health officials voluntarily ex- 
pressed their approval of the idea of publishing this 
information. C. A. Emerson, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, says: “I believe 
your purpose in preparing this article is to be praised 
and the article should be of benefit not only to the 
engineers preparing the plans, but to the state health 
organizations to which the plans are submitted for 
approval.” C. N. Harrub, director of the division of 
sanitary engineering of the Tennessee state board of 
Health, expresses the same opinion. VV. M. Ehlers, 
of the Texas board of health, says: “We realize that 
this undertaking cannot but prove helpful to consult- 
ing engineers, and the review may be instrumental 
in simplifying and, so to speak, standardizing state 
requirements.” 

This article was prepared chiefly for the benefit 
of engineers, but it seems probable that it will aid 
the work of the state health boards also, and we hope 
it will promote a more sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween them in carrying on the work in which both 
are engaged—the providing of safe as well as palat- 
able water to all communities, and the removal and 
disposal of sewage with a minimum of danger and 
inconvenience to all concerned. 





Model Engineers’ License Law 

The state license laws for engineers, which were 
discussed in our issues of March 25 and April. 1, 
were most of them drawn up and urged by the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, and this has been the 
chief reason for the very considerable uniformity 
found in both the letter and the spirit of the several 
laws. The society has evolved a “model” law which 
it urges the states to pass in order to secure this very 
desirable uniformity. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the national 
board of directors of the society, the board adopted 
an amendment to this model law “granting an engi- 
neer or surveyor registered in a state permission to 
practice in another state for not more than 90 days 
without being registered there, and without paying 
any fees, provided he files with the board of the 
state in which he is not registered a certified copy of 
his certificate of registration and also informs the 
board of his intention to practice, his address while 
in the state, the date of his work, and the approxi- 
mate time required.” 

The above is not quite definite as to whether it 
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means 90 consecutive days, 90 days in one year, or , 


90 days of his lifetime, but we suppose it means 
that many days in one calendar year. 

Another change provides that engineers employed 
by partnerships or corporations may sign and seal 
the plans prepared by the partnership or corporation. 





Asphaltic Pavement Data 


Our attention has just been called to a typograph- 
ical error in the tabulation of paving data in our 
issue of March 25. In Table I, Part I, Sheet Asphalt 
and Asphalt Concrete, the columns are headed, 
“Warrenite-Bitulithic” and “Concrete.” These head- 
ings should have been, “Sheet Asphalt” over the left 
two, and “Asphalt Concrete” over the right two. The 
column headings in Part II are correct. 





1921 Road Construction in Illinois 


The first pavement laid in 1921 on Illinois high- 
ways was in April, this being the first month in 
which pavement can be laid in that state under 
normal seasonal conditions. Considering the de- 
lays due to weather conditions and other causes, 
the maximum time that concrete can be laid in one 
season is approximately 120 days. Recently Mr. 
Piepmeier, engineer of construction of the De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings of the 
Division of Highways of Illinois, has analyzed the 
work on the various contracts, and from it has 
prepared the following figures as to the actual 
number of days of working during the season. 

Out of 102 independent pavers used in the State 


last year, one 21-E paver was operated 129 days, 
two were operated 121 days, two 105 days and the 


remainder less than 100 days. Fifty per cent of 
the pavers were of the 21-E or 4-bag type. The 
average for all mixers of this type, considering all 
jobs and all days on which the mixers were oper- 
ated, was 371 feet per day. 

A few speciak records were made. One 28-E 
paver (9-bag) in 10% hours laid 1,434 feet of 
16-foot pavement. In another instance, two dif- 
ferent contractors on night and day shift with a 
21-E (5-bag) paver, laid approximately 2,500 square 
yards. ‘These two contractors also made several 
weeks’ run of one mile per week, working double 
shifts. : 

Of the 102 paving mixers in operation, 20 were 
charged by means of industrial railroad equipment, 
34 by central proportioning plants and truck deliv- 
ery, 12 by central mixing plants and truck delivery, 
8 from large storage piles upon the highway, and 28 
from materials stored upon the sub-grade. (The 
1922 specifications do not permit materials to be 
dumped on the subgrade.) 

The tendency of the contractors in Illinois seems 
to be towards central proportioning plants with pneu- 
matic tired truck delivery. The popular mixer seems 
to be the 21-E, and the popuplar size truck is either 
the one-ton Ford or the 2 or 2%-ton truck with short 
wheel base and pneumatic tires. The use of indus- 
trial track equipment for the delivery of materials 
has always proven its economy when topographical 
conditions were favorable. The central mixing 
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plant has proven to be both desirable and economical 
on a number of sections of work where pneumatic 
tire trucks were used and where the maximum haul 
did not exceed 2% or 3 miles. 





The Cement Boycott 


Wisconsin, one of the five states whose highway 
departments agreed to boycott cement until the price 
to them was reduced to $1.30 a barrel, has decided to 
be satisfied with the reduction already forced from 
the manufacturers and purchase the cement needed 
for its roads at the prices offered in recent bids— 
$1.41. A. R. Hirst, chief engineer of the highway 
department, believes this action to be desirable in 
order to prevent the loss to industry and labor that 
would result from longer holding up its road build- 
ing program. 





Brick Pavements 
in Florida 


By E. C. Garvin* 





Repressed brick laid flat on natural 
sand as base is common practice. 
Granite curb preferred to concrete 





If we consider the Gulf of Mexico a small bay, 
like a depression in the irregular shore line of a 
millpond, the State of Florida will appear as a 
typical sandspit with the usual hills and hollows 
common to such formations. For street and road 
purposes the principal feature is the inexhaustible 
supply of sand. 

Here as elsewhere economy demands the use of 
local materials in the construction of roads and pave- 
ments whenever such materials are suitable. Many 
Florida roads are built of shell and marl which are 
found mixed with the sand. These are soft in wet 
weather and dusty in dry weather and they break up 
readily under heavy and fast traffic. A more sub- 
stantial material had to be found for city streets and 
main highways. Vitrified brick seems to have solved 
the problem in a manner quite satisfactory. There 
are several factors more or less local contributing 
to the success and economy of construction. 

On the paved roads and streets there is a large 
volume of rubber-tired traffic and a marked absence 
of horse-drawn, steel-tired vehicles. The State law 
fixes a maximum load of 8,000 pounds for solid 
tired vehicles (including weight of vehicle), so pneu- 
matic tires are quite generally used. In these cir- 
cumstances brick streets are about as noiseless and 
as clean as asphalt under northern traffic conditions. 

Where drainage is good, the natural sand founda- 
tion has proved successful on all but those roads 
and streets which carry fast moving or heavy traffic. 
The sand is very fine and ranges in color from pure 
white to a muddy yellow. While much of the sand 
is too fine for good concrete, it makes an excellent 
foundation, sand-bed and filler for brick pavements. 


*Director of Public Works, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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It is only necessary to grade the street or road, shape 
and roll the foundation, lay the brick, add. the sand 
filler and the pavement is ready for traffic. The 
white sands are light in weight and are inclined to 
shift under the pavement. 

Many miles of roads have been improved by 
the construction of brick pavements 9 or 10 ft. wide 
with cypress pr concrete edging and with sand or 
marl shoulders. When vehicles are confined to such 
a narrow strip they naturally track each other. On 
foundations of the lighter sands this may result in 
the formation of ruts, the brick in the middle of the 
paved strips being pushed up until, in extreme cases, 
they stand up on end. Speeding is a common vice 
and the light sand filler may be drawn out of the 
joints, causing the brick to creep, shift and rattle 
under traffic. 

Sands which contain some loam, clay or other 
impurity seem to work better than clean sands for 
foundation and filler purposes. When these are 
used, the faults above noted are much less pro- 
nounced. On paved streets and wide highways 
where traffic is better distributed, there is little 
tendency to the formation of ruts and the sand 
foundation and filler give good results. 

Re-pressed brick are generally used. These are 
laid flat instead of on edge. They run about 38 to 
the square yard when laid flat in comparison with 
about 41 per sq. yd. when laid on edge. Lugs are 
omitted on the vertical sides and ends, for no matter 
how close together the brick may be laid, the fine 
sand will always find its way into the joints. 

No clays or shales suitable for the manufacture of 
paving brick are found in Florida. Though the 
freight rate is high, resulting in a high cost of the 
brick, yet when the foundation and filler material 
arefound already delivered by nature along the right- 
of-way the cost of the finished pavement is quite 
reasonable 

Concrete curbing and edging are used to some ex- 
tent but they do not seem to be entirely satisfactory. 
Granite curbing is imported and laid at a cost about 
equal to that of concrete, and the cost of inspection 
is less. In widening streets and roads, granite curb 
can be taken up and relaid with less breakage than 
is the case of concrete. For these and other reasons 
granite curbing is generally preferred. 

Relaying brick pavements is a common practice. 
The original pavement on many roads was 9 ft. wide 
and on streets 20 ft. wide. Traffic requirements 
usually demand wider pavements before the brick 
are worn out. Brick that have been in use for 10 
years or more in St. Petersburg have been taken up 
in the process of street widening and relaid without 
the need of any special adjustment of sand bed to 
take up the difference in thickness or depth of the old 
and the new brick. 

In a country growing as rapidly as Florida it is 
almost impossible to lay and enlarge gas and water 
pipe and to make service connections fast enough to 
meet the demands. Cuts made for these purposes 
are easily, quickly and cheaply made in streets hav- 
ing a sand foundation and sand filler. 

Where storm drains have been omitted and where 
traffic is apt to track, owing to narrow pavements, 
the sand filler has been abandoned for asphalt filler, 
but the sand foundation is still used except where 
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traffic is heavy. Here we use a rolled shell or marl 
foundation as well as asphalt filler. For residential 
streets and for many country highways with satis- 
factory drainage, the sand foundation and sand filler 
answer every reasonable requirement. 

Owing to high freight rates, the imported ma- 
terials such as brick, cement, granite curbing, etc., 
are high in cost and a direct comparison of prices 
in Florida with prices elsewhere might be misleading. 
Contract prices for work now under construction 
in St. Petersburg follow: Earth excavation, 80c per 
sq. yd.; rock excavation $1.00 per sq. yd.; granite 
curbing 62c per lin. ft.; reset curbing, 15c per lin. 
ft.; brick, $2.65 per sq. yd.; and relay brick, 7lc 
per sq. yd. There is reasonable assurance that con- 
tract prices for the new work to be advertised at an 
early date will be considerably below existing prices. 

When St. Petersburg made up her mind to expand 
and grow the need of paved streets was fully appre- 
ciated. The haste was so great and the demand so 
urgent that the city’s bonding limit was soon reached 
in paying her third of the cost of construction. A 
charter revision permitted the work to proceed with 
slight interruption. The abutting property now pays 
the entire cost including intersections. Although the 
city has power to order any street to be paved as a 
public necessity, the usual procedure is by petition 
of the property owners affected. 

St. Petersburg has an estimated permanent popu- 
lation of about 20,000 and has about 80 miles of 
brick paved streets varying in width from 20 to 60 
ft. She is now paving at the rate of about 15 miles 
per year. If funds can be raised for adequate storm 
drainage there is no reason to anticipate any let-up 
in the construction of street pavements for some 
years to come. 





St. Lawrence Canal Opposed in Canada 


One of the arguments advanced in this country 
against the proposed St. Lawrence canal is that 
United States money will be used for a project that 
will benefit Canada more than it will us. In Canada, 
on the other hand, objection is made that it will 
chiefly benefit the United States. This was one of 
the arguments made by representatives of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade, the Shipping Federation, and 
the City Councils of Montreal, Quebec, Hull and 
Aylemer. These representatives presented their op- 
position arguments to the acting prime minister. W. 
S. Fielding, recently. They were told that the Cabinet 
had not yet considered the project seriously, and that 
there would be no appropriation for it this year. 





Building New York Barge Canal 


Although the New York state barge canal itself 
has been completed for several years, there still re- 
mains a number of related features to be carried out. 
For instance, bids are to be received on April 18th 
by the state superintendent of public works for com- 
pleting the terminal in Rochester, widening the chan- 
nel through the rock in the river bed from its pres- 
ent width of 100 feet to 200 feet for a depth of about 
7 feet, totalling about 76,700 cubic yards, all of the 
rock which is to be excavated being below the water 
of the river. 
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Table No. 1—City Paving Done in. 192! 





Supplementary data to those published in the issue of February 18th, 
giving all returns received since the data first received were compilea. 
Continued from last week. ° 





11—Warrenite-Bitulithic and Concrete 
Warrenite-Bitulithic 


Concrete 
- 
F ~ ’ 4 ~~ 
Area Cost Area Cost 





Name of City 
Ohio—Continued 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Marietta 
Medina 
Milan 


New Concord.... 
Ney 

Oak Harbor 
Pataskala.... 
Piqua 

Pleasant City.... 
Shreve 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Wapakoneta 
Waterville 
Wauseon 
Youngstown 


Oklahoma: 


Bartlesville sated 15,750 
Cushing Hieiete 12,812 
Duncan paca ; 

El 

Enid 

Kingfisher 

Norman 

Pontotoc 

Sand Springs .... 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

Vinita 

Wilson 


Beaverton 
Benton 
Brownsville 
Clackamas 
Coquille 
Cottage 
Dallas 
Enterprise 
Estacada 
Forest Grove 
Hillsboro 
Marshfield 
McMinnville 
Newberg 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Polk 
Roseburg 
Silverton 
The Dalles 
Tillamook 
Weston 
Yamhill 


Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 


Bellevue 
Bethlehem 
Brookville 
Cannonsburg 
Carlisle 
Catasauqua 


Downington Se 

Banwor.....%- we 14,736 
E. Springfield.... eee eke 420 
Edgewood ae Ne 9,112 
Fountain Hill.... oie 11,700 


Warrenite-Bitulithic 
— = 


Concrete 

= 

‘| ia —s 
Cost Area Cost 





7 
Name of City Area 
Pennsylwania—Continued 

Harrisburg 

Houston 

Johnstown 

Kittanning 

Lansdale 

Lewistown 

Lockhaven 

Manheim 

Mercer 

Mifflinburg 

Muncy : 

New Kensington.. 

New Liberty 

N. Wilmington... 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Port Carbon 

Reading 

Somerset 


3.90 


Titusville 
West Easton..... 


West View 
Westwood 
Wilson 


Rhode Island: 
Newport 


South Carolina: 
Aiken 
Barnwell 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Newberry 
Richland 


South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 
Hot Springs 
Madison 
Milbank 
Rapid City 
Sioux Falls 
Watertown 


Tennessee: 
Alcoa 
Athens 
Chattanooga 
Etowah 
Kingsport 
Nashville 
Texas: 


Beeville 
Belton 

26,956 
Brownsville Soe 
Clarksville Seth 32,220 
Denison aS 20,000 
El Paso 68,116 ines 8 
Henrietta nee 
Houston 50,810 
Itasca a 
McKinney 
Orange 
Paris 
Quanah 
Sherman 
San Antonio 
Temple 


Utah: 
Garland 
Manti os 
Prov eat : 
Salt have 17,914 
Springville as 30,000 
Tremonton “aie 
Vermont: 
Bennington 
Brattleboro 
Enosburg Falls.. 
Montpelier 
Proctor 
Waterbury 
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Concrete 














Warrenite-Bitulithic Concrete Warrenite-Bitulithic 
é — ~ cr on a. a 
Name of City Area Cust Area Cost Name of City Area Cost Area Cost 
Virginia: West Virginia—Continued 
Martinsville ..... ees " sesane 3,000 3.00 Moundsville ..... as 0) eS 8,160 2.75 
WOWROTE «0 ccvecec aie i <——eese _——-. 8 = essen s. Eiweascewe +460 £# +qj|. "088% 3,182 3.10 
Portsmouth ..... en ee 5,824 Ce DE enc s sees) 2 Sassen 1,800 2.60 
RIGMMORE <cvccce RL | ~ owemees 1,700 2.17 TE sci cies 4008 8 8=©6 See eer i. ieee 
ReOGMORS « «.0<.600% ies” . ~ aeeew 25,994 3.30 2 EC ccs soee § <<eeeee 405 2.50 
Williamsburg .... ii oS < onebere a ° # senses DE cacknénees4 even -  “taathnn 3,600 2.47 
South Boston..... 50,424  ...... i a ae A eI Richwood ......-- «e+e = ew eeee 466 2.50 
Washington: SS kss cees ‘'s 88008 2.444 = ceccecce 
Aberdeen ........ Toxee belt Ge ticee 30,642 2.80-3.10 DO cguscccass  saee Seenan 6,482 2.88 
OO eae Pecie * = ‘spies ,o7 2.00 DE ic cuca «cee << “aeemen 1,300 2.93 
Bremerton ...... sae ay |) | ates 3,467 2.40 Wisconsin: 
Burlington ...... ciewh “0. tigaeteee 4,590 $.50-3.760 Albany .......00% seo. eee COP << «seaws 
COUT RIME ccs wccce cae, Selene 11,196 2.16-2.65 CN Se Te ee a ee a  «! orweeee 
Charleston ...... ied v. “eases ,850 2.30 DE. sess 0.98 [268 °° #4— (| awawes “en. &§ eon 
ee Gib) ce = a ibpeatal | finer ae eee che  -->ea bee 3,680 2.42 
Enumclaw ...... ise. 6 6s eee 900 2.95 ee ee ack. dr aul 1,800 2.40 
eee FEE? 5 )~castancerere t ae BEMOOR 6 cncesss ‘as? ween 4,875 2.60 
Ferndale ........ ee ee eee 460 3.20 Grand Rapids.... re peewee | Saar 
DED 'or4's.aa-ne 6-6 <a oe 1,775 2.11 Green Lake...... <..9 . waeken 33,778 1.77 
eee ete y= Steuben 6,915 oe . Beeee scsecses sate Se | | egal 21,000 2.87 
CE - oGenieese cate i  ereenmien 1,612 2.40 pe ee 12,222 29.705 
Ss Ea aces eee 11,917 2.87 Ladysmith ....... ce )0”~C« ea 3,000 3.00 
Port Angeles..... “SN er 1,400 2.75-3.50 , ee i ee 3,000 1.79 
NE. ono sew wes RD mg oa eitahe 2,575 2.35 ELMERTOCSO 2c ccces Wie ca. eee 17,620 2.85 
eee a re a. | «ees po ae cae.” ewaes 17,508 63,348.04 
South Bend...... BG. «|. eeeeabrete a) —f opine | ee Saas © « wees 7,050 2.59 
SROMENO 2c cscs paeiok: 0 FP Egies a eee 8 8 2—tié www Necedah ......... ee, 6 anemone 2 oer 
StMMWOOE .cce yes I ee err —O——= Pe cs.wsshek tse  -—enare 17,600 2.46-2.56 
.. o60%< 009% a 64,826 2.35 DP ‘sc, étevenue \baee Y Seowen 3,740 2.90 
Tappenish .:..... Pee «. <ebewd ae eer ee DE nissnngsseet seve, jj. wWemese 27,107 2.56 
; ll. ee - «ss hake 13,303 2.28-2.47 a eee er ee 15,619 2.58 
VWERCOUVEr <.cccec T0B9 «= = sevwee ‘eeu. >, » Baaeee NE cceet, 6o40 jj snebas 86,106 2.20-3.33 
West Virginia: DONO PEicscecsé' «028 + jjj.ééo8v600 3,800 2.80 
PE SC cicccaces . sees , ' - weeees 9,768 3.25-3.65 WEEE pcacbnsed, -“Seee . . . Wernne 21,488 3.10 
te acd. a aca «686° wee 16,560 2.85 CE ig Smee x x. einen 11,382 3.09 
SERS ee eee 14,574 3.15-6.10 PE ciccees ‘aac’ “»snegue 7,643 1.90 
Te ae eee Oreo - = os ewes Wauwatosa ....- «eos — eveves 65,595 1.93-2.42 
CE Gass: fea OT eigenen 2,710 3.65 WE REED ccccote 0 s0ss 8 3s eages 66,299 212,160 
ith ican ° See § -celpeee die Dt -. ? sheen WO EE ces c4see + Sanelne SS Serre 
EE ee ee 12,158 2.48-5.67 TEE i cccs  aeee.. . Cavess oe eee 
PR occa dee wae s § __awerewe nue: . . exeeee Whrisemen DAF... - ceoe  it00000 14,375 2.70-2.83 
re ae ee ree 5,681 3.90-3.95 Wyoming: 
Morgantown oe ee ee 620 Pees Thermopolis oie aa 7,800 2.95 
I1J—Asphalt Macadam and Tar IV—Stone Block and Brick 
Name of City Stone Block Brick 
Macadam panna. grnpepell 
Area Cost Area Cost 
Name of City Asphalt Macadam Tar Macadam Connecticut: 
rc A ~~, a ee, er 1,000 [)6=—hlkkéc. = §=3265F.$l (sree 
Area Cost Area Cost Florida: 
California: Jacksonville 56,3048 4.26-6.66 
Alhambra ...... 627,747 SEO. “aeties? +o ametes Kansas: 
Connecticut: a ra ttt 3.20 
Ses. cows a weende 8,000 8,000 pee ll 10,510 4.11 
Georgia: New Orleans.... 8,020 | a ee ‘ 
Brunswick ee : —— ave 
“3 MWUROD 2occcce Mae” «sie ” . (eneen 
. Baath 12,000 Rockiand ....+. 408 9.97 saaee 
PO ere Z,VU0 wwe ee ee we . Maryland: 
Maine: Baltimore ..... 52,100 5.02 12,470 5.68 
De ccekae! - ans? wdewes 19,000 1.80 Massachusetts: 
aR SS eee ees ae 1,500 4,000 pe se teeees est ia 6.75 i 
MOWER coccsevee ° . —- eee  ,/o¢e80e 
Maryland: PENG 560 40% 11,668 en Ae 
Baltimore ...... 53,500 - ae New Bedford 11,261 e”©6— CC C“8ks §  ‘suwene 
Hagerstown 6,270 iS ne a ee 20,000 Se eee 2 
Massachusetts: pO eee 3,780 a” ~~ <sne - “mmo 
Danvers ....... 10,000 3.75 ho re Worcester ...... 9,850 CRP lecee, teen 
Gar@ner ........ as: weap $0,000 nce eee K Michigan: 
Greenfield ..... 9,626 2.10 i ae alamazoo ..... 24,100 em 
See ckneetse-s oo Er rs 2,135 2ii Mississippi: 
Lowell .....++.- 18,181.10 11.0... 9,039.05 ...... ble age OE 9,100 41,000 
Milton ......... 9,438 2.18 4.319 is ao 
phe error 6,300 Ree © -énee.o - 5 cenkes 
New Bedford eae: . |) Senedak 35,370 159,500 Ruth 
Taunton ....... 25,1554 1.74-8.87 a utherford 220 | SETS eres 
Ww = ’ he eSoaes So. Orange...... 6,500 3.70 ve 
Lo ee 47,730 2.02 i ee New York vee 
Worcester ..... 11,683 24,542 16,490 54,095  wnaicott ... 
’ ae 13,218 73,830 
Michigan: Jamestown 45,000 188.216 
Munising ...... 4,300 | a es ere se ere 1,500 5.25 
New. Jersey: North Carolina: 
Rutherford .... 12,000 18,525 jeder ages Washington 63,234 600,000 
So. Orange 3,000 win Sl ng eae Ohio: 
Westfield ...... 20,000 46,000 Ashland ....... 7,377 4.56 
New York: ma saa ceeeee 64 4,030.45 
Carthage ...... 21,000 * ati SREOR soe 0+s- 27,722 99,037 
Liebe DRYOOR sicvcecccs 5,876 2 
Malone ......... eo ae er Are 0—t—iét Sw ww E. Cleveland 161,808 1 2324 
. Smee i i 11 34,200 Oklahoma: : 12,324 
ania: Blackwell ...... = 
Athens ......... es ees 9,000 1.40 Norman ........ ert opaeas 
Bahgor ..<..... ae : + 5 pine 
z es oo © cuewee Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 207,095 258,869 Fa Ye De as 719.5 2,965.26 
Rhode Island: Carbondale ..... 108,333 "42,000 
BERGE 6.ses es 30,000 BAe - See E. Bangor...... 1,910 9,156 
Texans a OO niin ate . aes ga'enn 5.70 
Oy) 8,600 a - were es - cedlenn ° a= Spahr ll ding Sess eat ’ 3.85 
Houston ..:.:... 6,061.50 ete ee Philadelphia 605,394 2,555,667 46,289 224,978 
ee 2. *.... a Oe: «cack . MR Sharon ......... vee vee 9,886 41,007 
Woodlawn 11,993 4.75 
Wisconsin: Texas: , ' 
Eau Claire ..... 5,053 1.300 8 8 6202 =v evves Childress ...... 25,000 1.30 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Recent Legal Decisions 


HELD AUTHORIZED TO CONTRACT WITH 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS TO SUPPLY 
INHABITANTS WITH WATER 

Chapter 12, Minnesota Special Laws of 1879, or- 
ganizing the City of Crookston, conferred upon the 
city power to make and establish public pumps, 
wells, cisterns and hydrants, and to provide the 
waterworks for the supply of water for its inhabi- 
tants for both public and private needs. The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court holds, City of Crookston v. 
Crookston Waterworks, Power & Light Co., 185 
N. W. 380, that such provisions vest the municipality 
with power to enter into contracts with private in- 
dividuals for the purposes stated. Entering into 
such contracts and granting a franchise to individuals 
does not involve an exercise on the part of the 
municipality of its legislative or governmental func- 
tions as respects the rates and charges to be paid 
the grantees for a performance of the contracts, or 
otherwise, but only its proprietary powers, and the 
rules and principles of law applicable to contracts 
and transactions between individuals apply thereto. 


CITY 


CONFIDENTIAL DATA IN CITY ENGINEER’S OFFICE 
BECOMES PUBLIC BY PERMITTING INSPECTION 
The California Supreme Court holds, Coldwell 

vs. Board of Public Works of City and County of 
San Francisco, 202 Pac. 879, that, data prepared 
by a city engineer’s staff in connection with the con- 
struction of the city waterworks system having been 
permitted by the city engineer to be inspected by 
some citizens, the right to inspect the data cannot 
be denied to other citizens on the ground that it is 
privileged; it having lost its confidential character, 
if it had such, by being made public. 


WHAT TERRITORY TO INCLUDE IN RESTRICTED 
DISTRICT HELD QUESTION FOR CITY COUNCIL 
The Minnesota Supreme Court holds, City of St. 

Paul v. Scott, 186 N. W. 292, that what territory is 
to be included in a restricted residence district, estab- 
lished under Minn. Laws 1915, c. 128, is entrusted 
to the sound judgment of the city council. The fact 
that existing apartment buildings are not included 
and that certain residential territory is included does 
not justify the courts in holding the council’s action 
arbitrary or void. 


ORDINANCE PROVIDING FOR LETTING OF EXCLUSIVE 
CONTRACT FOR REMOVAL OF GARBAGE TO 
HIGHEST BIDDER HELD VALID 

In proceedings for violation of an ordinance rela- 
tive to the disposal of garbage, the Washington Su- 
preme Court, State v. Lovelace, 203 Pac. 28, sustains 
the right of a city of the third class to enact an 
ordinance providing for the letting of an exclusive 
contract for the removal of manure, garbage, etc., 
and penalizing violations thereof; one of the most 
important functions of a city being to provide for 
the health of its inhabitants. Such an ordinance is 
not the granting of a franchise, since it simply pro- 


vides the method by which the city proposes to take 
care of garbage, and grants no right or privilege; 
therefore the formalities of a franchise ordinance 
are not necessary to its validity. The ordinance was 
not void because it required the contract to be 
awarded to the highest bidder. It was in fact let to 
the person best equipped to do the work who would 
perform it for the lowest charge to the people served, 
and, if any revenue whatever was derived by the 
city, no showing was made to that effect. If any 
revenue was derived by the city, the court consid- 
ered it would be merely incidental to the main pur- 
pose of clearing up the city at the lowest cost possi- 
ble consistent with efficient results. 


« 


ASSESSMENT FOR TRUNK SEWER ON ZONE PLAN 
HELD NOT TO CONFORM TO STATUTE AND VOID 
The Washington Supreme Court holds, In re 

Grandview Local Improvement Assessments, 203 

Pac. 988, that an assessment for the construction of 

trunk sewers which took a general average of the 

cost per foot of the lateral sewers and assessed such 
amount against each foot of property abutting on 
the trunk sewer, regardless of the character of the 
different parcels of property or the special benefits 
conferred, if any, was not in accordance with the 
statute, which requires that the assessment shall be 

determined by ascertaining the reasonable cost of a 

local sewer suited to the requirements of the terri- 

tory of the trunk sewer, not the reasonable cost of a 

local sewer suited to the requirements of some other 

locality, and such an assessment is void. 


MUNICIPAL WATER PLANTS MAY REQUIRE CON- 
SUMERS TO PAY COST OF EXTENSIONS OF MAINS. 

The Montana Public Service Commission, denying 
a petition for the extension of the water main of the 
city of Kalispell at the cost of the city, and holding 
that a rule requiring residents in new districts to 
pay the cost of extensions is not discriminatory, bases 
its ruling on the difference between a municipally 
owned and a privately owned public utility, the 
former being allowed to go into business only on the 
theory that thereby the public welfare will be sub- 
served, and so far as gain is an object, it is a gain 
to a public body, and must be used for public ends. 
The Commission considers that this essential differ- 
ence between the two kinds of utilities justifies it in 
allowing the local authorities wider discretion in the 
matter of main extensions, particularly where, as 
here, the question lies in the realm of policy, no 
positive discrimination or other unfair treatment 
appearing. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
in Sand Water Co. v. North Fond Du Lac, recently 
expressed the principle as follows: “Obviously a 
municipally owned utility should exercise a some- 
what wider discretion in determining the conditions 
under which extensions will be built than a privately 
owned utility, inasmuch as the former is presumably 
under the control of and representative of the pub- 
lic.” 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 








CALENDAR 


pr. 10— LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ENGINEERS. Joint meeting with 
Nebraska Chapter, A. S. Cc. E., and 
student chapters of these two organi- 
zations at University of Nebraska. 
Apr. 11—ENGINEERS SOCIETY OF 
BUFFALO. Engineers’ Club, Hotel 
Iroquois. Secretary—N. L. Nussbaumer, 
80 W. Genessee St., Buffalo. 


Apr. 11—SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEERS. Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Apr. 19—NEW YORK SECTION, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS. Engineering 
Societies Bldg., New York City. 

Apr. 19-21—AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF "ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Gen- 
eral meeting. Chicago, Ill. 

Apr. 19-21—TRI-STATE WATER 
AND LIGHT ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS AND GEORGIA. Spartan- 
burg, S 2 

Apr. 25-28—BUILDING OFFICIALS’ 
CONFERENCE. Annual meeting. Hotel 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Apr. 26-28—SOCIETY OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERS. National spring 
convention. Detroit, Mich. 


Apr. 27-29—BUILDING OFFICIALS’ 
CONFERENCE. April 27-28, Cleveland, 
O.; April 29, Massillon, O.; April 30, 
Youngstown, O 


Apr. 290—DETROIT ENGINEERING 
Sere. Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 


May 8-12—AMERRPCAN SOCIETY OF 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
May 15-19— AMERICAN WATER 


WORKS ASSOCIATION. 42d annual 
convention. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 
153 W. 71st St., New York. 

May 15-19—NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. Annual con- 
vention. Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 16-18—CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF U.S. A. 10th annual meet- 
ing. Washington, D. C 

June 4-6—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ENGINEERS. 8th annual conven- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

June 13-16—CANADIAN GOOD 
ROADS ASSOCIATION. Annual con- 
vention. Victoria, B. C. 

June 19-22—AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. Summer 
meeting. Clifton Hotel, Niagara Falls. 

June 26-July 1—AMERICAN SOCI- 
ETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 25th 
annual meeting. Chalfonte-Hadden 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 

Sept. 11-15—ASSOCIATION OF IRON 
AND STEEL ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEERS. New Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, a 

Sept. 28 SOUTHWEST WATER 
WORKS aU SSOCIATION. Annual con- 
vention. Hot Springs, Ark. 

Oct. 9-183—AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. Annual 
convention. Cleveland, Ohio. 


isin 
> 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Highway Traffic Association will 
be held at the Automobile Club of 
America, 247 West 54th street, New 
York City, May 12. 


Afternoon Session—2.00 P. M. 
Report of National Committee on 





‘Uniform Highway Signs,” Chair- 
man, Elmer Thompson, Secretary, 
Automobile Club of America. Report 


of National Committee on “Traffic 
Capacity and Widths of Highways 
Outside of Municipalities,’ Chairman, 
Herschel C. Smith, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Highway Engineering and 
Highway Transport, University of 
Michigan. Report of National Com- 
mittee on “Status of the Construc- 
tion of Highway Curves and Recom- 
mended Practice to Increase Safety 
to Traffic,” Chairman, H. Eltinge 
Breed, Consulting Highway Engineer, 
New York City. Report of Executive 
Committee on “Highway Improve- 
ment Creed” of the National Highway 
Traffic Association. 

An informal dinner, at $1.50 per 
cover, will be served in the grill room 
of the club at 6.00 P. M. The public 
is cordially invited to attend. 

Evening Session—8.00 P. M. 


Report of National Committee on 
“Regulations Governing Speeds, 
Weights and Dimensions of Motor 
Trucks and _ Trailers,’ Chairman, 
George H. Pride, President, Heavy 
Haulage Company of New York City. 

Report of National Committee on 
“License Fees and Motor Vehicle 
Taxation,” Chairman, Henry G. Shir- 
ley, Roads and Sanitary Engineer, 
Baltimore County. 

Report of National Committee on 
“Highway Transport Franchises,” 
Chairman, F. W. Fenn, Secretary, Na- 
tional Motor Truck Committee, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Report of National Committee on 


“Highway Transport Clearing 
Houses,” Chairman, Tom _ Snyder, 
Secretary, National Association of 


Commercial Haulers, Indianapolis. 


National Highway Traffic Association 


Annual Meeting, Automobile Club 
of America, New York City, May 
12th. Secretary, Elmer Thompson, 


247 West 54th street, New York City. 


ENGINEERING FOUNDATION 

A meeting of the Engineering Founda- 
tion in co-operation with the National 
Research Council and the Municipal 
Engineers of the city of New York was 
held in New York on March 22. The 
subject of the meeting was “Destruction 
by Marine Borers: Is the Port of New 
York in Danger?” and the principal 


_speakers, Hermann Von Schrenk, mem- 


ber of the San Francisco Port Committee ; 
Chairman R. T. Betts, of the National 
Port Committee and the New York Port 
Committee, and C. M. Taylor, superinten- 
dent of the Reading Creosoting Plant of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
Lantern slides and speciments of ship- 
worms and their destructive operations 
were shown. 
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ILLINOIS SECTION AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 

The fourteenth annual meeting was 
held at the University of Illinois, March 
29-30. The program included, March 
29: Address of Welcome, Eugene Day- 
enport, vice-president, University of IIfj- 
nois; Reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer; Notes on Hydraulics of 
Wells by M. L. Enger; Ground Water 
History at Bloomington by D. M. Max- 
well; Rockford Water Works by R. C. 
Wilson; Well Data and Water Works 
Pumping Equipment by John Oliphant; 
Park Ridge Pumping Station by W. T. 
McClenahan; Pubic Water Supplies in 
Illinois by H. F. Ferguson; Annual 
Dinner at the Inman Hotel and a paper 
on Some Phases of Stream Pollution by 
J. K. Hoskins. 

March 30: Special Features of Recent 
Filter Plants by Paul Hansef; Water 
Purification Plant Operation and Analy- 
tical Control by M. W. Cowles; Use of 
Illinois Waters in Locomotive Boilers 
by C. W. Carrick; Some Data on PH 
and Residual Alum by A. M. Buswell, 
G. P. Edwards; Local Pollution of a 
Water Supply by F. C. Amsbary; Tastes 
and Odors, a Round Table Discussion, 
led by H. M. Ely; Iron Removal, a 
Round Table Discussion, led by A. M. 
Buswell; W. A. Hutchins; F. C. Ams- 
bary, S. A. Greeley and G. C. Haber- 
meyer; Motor Driven Centrifugals with 
Gas Engine Stand by W. B. Bushnell; 
Co-ordination of Water and Fire Depart- 
ments by Clarence Goldsmith; Bond Is- 
sues for Water Works by C. B. Burdick; 
Collection by E. McDonald; Round Table 
Discussion on Office Records and Ac- 
counting, led by C. M. Roos and W. E. 
Lautz. 


THE MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

At the March 22 meeting at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, New York, 
the subject was Destruction by Marine 
Borers: Is the Port of New York in 
Danger? and it was stated that the loss 
in San Francisco Bay since 1919 is put at 
$20,000,000. ‘Marine destroyers like those 
active at San Francisco, Teredo navalis, 
were found in Barnegat Bay last sum- 
mer and the National Research Council 
has organized a national committee to 
study engineering, biological and chemi- 
cal means of defense. Engineering Foun- 
dation is co-operating. 

Chairman R. T. Betts, of the National 
Committee, a marine ‘construction engi- 
neer, presented the plans of the Na- 
tional Committee, and for a New York 
Port Committee. 

Col. Wm. G. Atwood, director of the 
inyestigation, presented a paper by Her- 
mann von Schrenk, Ph.D., consulting 
limber engineer to a number of railroads; 
member of the National Committee and 
the San Francisco port committee. 

Professor Thurlow C. Nelson, bio- 
logist at Rutgers College; discoverer of 
Teredo navalis in Barnegat Bay, and C. 
M. Taylor, superintendent, Port Read- 
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ing Creosoting Plant of Central R. R. 
of N. J. and Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R., dicusSed the subject. 

Lantern slides and specimens of ship- 
worms and their destructive operations 
were shown. 


LOUISIANA ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

The regular meeting of the Louisiana 
Engineering Society was held in the 
Library of the Society, State Museum 
Building, New Orleans, on March 13, 
under the auspices of the Louisiana Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The technical exercises of 
the evening consisted of a paper entitled, 
“The Mouths of the Mississippi River.” 
by Colofiel E. J. Dent. 

ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 

CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 

At the Regular Monthly Meeting, 
March 21st, Capt. J. R. Beam, Operation 
Officer, 88th Aero Squadron, addressed 
the club on “Aviation,” and in the Civic 
Section, G. 'H. McClain, manager of the 
Louisville Safety Council, gave a ten- 
minute talk on, “The Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign.” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANI- 

CAL ENGINEERS 

The A. S. M. E. Spring Meeting will 
be held in Atlanta, May 8-11. Prelimi- 
nary events will take place at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., May 6 and 7, in co-operation 
with the A. S. M. E., Virginia Section. 
Immediately following the Atlanta meet- 
ing, observation tours will be made to 
points in the South, including Birming- 
ham, Greenville, S. C., Muscle Shoals 
and Pensacola, Fla. Information on this 
meeting will be forwarded to the techni- 
cal press as it is available. Inquiries 
may be made to C. E. Davies, Assistant 
Secretary (Meetings), The A. S. M. E., 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

March 21, the Philadelphia Section 
held a Hydro-Electric Symposium. Joint 
meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, Sections of A. I. E. E., A. S. 
C. E. and A. S. M. E. with the co- 
operation of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Sir Adam Beck, 
chairman. The actual operation of the 
Chippewa Queenston Development of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario was discussed with special ref- 
erence to the 55,000 h.p. water wheels, 
put in operation in January. , 

SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 

At the April 11 meeting of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers to be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, the subject 
will be “Standardization and Industrial 
Stability.” 


DETROIT ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
A joint meeting of the Associated 
Technical Societies, of Detroit, was held 
at the Detroit Board of Commerce on 
March 17, which was addressed by John 
L. Harper, vice president and chief 


engineer of the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., on “Recent Developments at Niagara 
Falls.” 
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CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


At its recent meeting the Connecticut 
Society of Civil Engineers elected the 
following officers: President, Robert J. 
Ross, First Vice President, Alfred H. 
Terry; Second Vice President, Clarence 
M. Blair, and  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry J. Kellogg. 


PUEBLO ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Pueblo Engineers’ Association at 
its recent annual meeting discussed the 
subjects of “Flood Prevention” and 
“Cheaper Power for Colorado.” The 
following officers were elected: President, 
H. K. Burton; Vice President, D. J. Cox, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Curry. 


WISCONSIN ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

At its annual meeting held February 
24-25, the Wisconsin Engineering Society 
elected the following officers: President, 
J. Donohue; Vice President, John C. 
White, and Secretary, Prof. L. S. Smith. 


BROOKLYN ENGINEERS’ CLUB 

Industrial Brooklyn, paper No. 8, on 
“Brooklyn’s Industrial Development,” by 
Professor F. A. Rohrs of Columbia 
University, was presented at the regular 
meeting February 23. The making of 
soap and allied products was described in 
detail and moving picture films were 
used to supplement the description of 
the work and methods used by this great 
Brooklyn industry. 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 

CONGRESS 

The 17th annual convention of this 
organization opened in Washington, 
March Ist. Interest centered about 
the proposed Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence ship canal and especially the 
public discussion between Governor 
Nathan L. Miller of New York; Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, and 
H. H. Merrick of Chicago, the former 
opposing the project and the latter 
two taking the affirmative side. Presi- 
dent John H. Small of Washington, 
N. C. was reelected president. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDING 
EXPOSITION 

The American Building Exposition, 
which has been twice postponed by rea- 
son of the incompletion of the building, 
will open the new municipal auditorium, 
Cleveland, O., on April 22, to continue 
for a period of eleven days. The expo- 
sion will show every character of build- 
ing material, interior decoration, finish- 
ing, furnishing and equipment, and an 
unusually interesting architectural dis- 
play. 

On the Arena floor, which is the main 
convention hall, there is a ceiling height 
of 60 feet and fully. 90 per cent of the 
exhibits on this floor will be specially 
built for the occasion. Both the lumber 
and brick interests will show completed 
houses, fully landscaped, one of these 
exhibits being estimated to cost close to 
$25,000. The main exposition floor will 
carry exhibits of all that goes inside the 
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home or commercial building. In addi- 
tion there will be a machinery section in 
the corridors of the Arena floors. Ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of exhibition 
space will be sold. 

Sponsored by the Builders’ Exchange 
of Cleveland the exposition is being 
planned upon a cooperative basis by 
which the net earnings of the show will 
be rebated to the exhibitors, in reality 
permitting them to enjoy all the benefits 
of the exposition at actual cost. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION 
CONFERENCE 

Research bodies and private individuals 
have contributed $50,000 for an ex- 
haustive study of business depressions 
and practical means of their prevention. 
The F. A. E. S., the staff of the Dept. 
of Commerce, the Dept. of Labor, mem- 
bers of the Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, U. S..Chamber of Commerce, the 
personnel of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Bureau of Railroad 
Economics, Russell Sage Foundation, 
Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
search, American Association of Labor 
Legislation, Pennsylvania State Industrial 
Board, and others, have agreed to lend 
their co-operation and a conference will 
meet in the Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C., March 21. 








PERSONALS 


Thomas, E. R., city engineer of Port 
Arthur, Tex., has resigned. 

Stringfellow, W. K.; for the past eight 
years city engineer of Findlay, Ohio, 
died March 3. 

Winslow, Burton L., of the engineering 
department of Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed the first city manager of Stough- 
ton, Mass. 

Blodget, Edwin A., has been re-elected 
chairman of the board of water com- 
missioners of Springfield, Mass., and A. 
R. Hathaway, clerk and registrar. 

Keller, Charles F., superintendent of 
the water department of Lock Haven, 
Pa., has tendered his resignation to the 
city council to take effect April 1. 

Walkup, W. H., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Batesville, Ark., water and 
light plant has been reappointed to that 
position succeeding P. M. Pierce, who 
resigned in January. 

Martin, Alfred E., for 20 years super- 
intendent of the Springfield, Mass., water 
department, died on February 21st. 

Ireland, Major Mark L., Q. M. C., U. 
S. A., director of the Tractive Resist- 
ance of Roads Research being conducted 
by the Army with the aid of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War to repre- 
sent the United States Army on the 
technical committee appointed by the 
Lincoln Highway Association to -de- 
‘termine the design for the Ideal Section, 
which the association will construct this 
year for object lesson purposes. 











PUBLIC WORKS 





New Appliances 


Describing New Machinery, Apparatus, Materials and Methods and Recent Interesting Installations 
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ROADBUILDERS 
ROADBUILDERS PORTABLE 
TURNTABLE 
The Roadbuilder’s Portable Turntable 
manufactured by the Western Structural 
Co., is built in four sizes for trucks of 
one ton, three tons, four tons, and five 
tons capacity. ; 
It consists of a circular track mounted 
on skids which serve for moving pur- 
poses. On the circular track is mounted 
the carriage which consists of a pair of 
runways with hinged approaches at each 
end. These runways are rigidly fast- 
ented together and near the end of each 
runway is attached a pair of flanged rol- 
lers or wheels, one roller on each side 
of the runway, said rollers being prop- 
erly aligned to correspond with the cir- 
cular track. It is constructed of struc- 
tural steel except the cast iron rollers 
equipped with roller bearings, and the 

wood skids or runners. 

The extreme height that the truck must 
rise above grade to mount the turntable 
is 10 inches, and with the easy approaches 
provided at the ends of the runways, 
driving on or over the turntable is accom- 
plished without difficulty. Best results 
are obtained when the turntable is moved 
about 500 to 600 feet at a time, and the 
table is moved by a chain hitch to a road 
roller, passing truck, or any other con- 
venient traction, which drags it to its 
new position. 

This turntable is simple in construc- 
tion and easy to operate. No mechanical 
attention is necessary, and there are no 
delicate parts or mechanisms which wear 
rapidly. 

Since the turntable is placed just ahead 
of the mixer and on the prepared sub- 
grade, its use will eliminate disturbance 
of the subgrade and any congestion which 
might arise, due to a truck being stalled 
in the mud or otherwise, if same were 
being turned around under its own power. 
It also eliminates the wear and tear on 
the truck incident to its being turned 
around in a limited space under its own 
power, but its chief advantage is in the 
saving of time. 

The Henry W. Horst Co., of Rock 
Island, Ill., who are using several of 
these turntables, state that the time sav- 


PORTABLE TURNTABLE WITH ROLLER 


BEARINGS. 


ing factor permits them to handle a 
road job with two trucks less than the 
number they would require without the 
use of a turntable. The machine can be 
easily operated by one man. 

The J. J. Dunnegan Construction Co., 
Shenandoah, Ia., writes: 

“We have used two of your turntables 
this past season for three- and two-ton 
trucks such as the Stoughton truck, and 
a lighter turntable for the Ford trucks. 
The main advantage in using turntables 
is in reducing the otherwise excessive 
strains produced by the turning around 
of the truck on the bare grade. In our 
opinion it is foolhardy to subject trucks 
to such unnecessary grief while turn- 
tables are available at nominal cost. We 
are also comfident that a turntable saves 
sufficient time of trucks to warrant the 
investment in a turntable. Furthermore, 
a turntable enables one to turn trucks 
on a very narrow grade a feat impossi- 
ble to do with the truck itself.” 


AVERY “ROAD-RAZER” WITH 
SCARIFIER ATTACHMENT 


The new Scarifier attachment for the 
Avery One Man “Road Razer” machine, 
manufactured by the Avery Company, 
tears up crushed stone and_ gravel 
roads or oil streets and then the three- 
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section blade goes over the street or road 
and quickly smooths it down, making a 
smooth boulevard out of the rough road. 

The City of Kokomo, Indiana, has an 
Avery “Road-Razer”’ with — scarifier 
attachment which they are using in tear- 
ing up crushed stone streets. E. L, 
Danner, President of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works there, writes: ... “Hereto- 
fore we have had a tractor with sep- 
arate scarcifier and grader- that we 
have used at a cost of $50 per day. 
The Avery machine does the same 
work in a very satisfactory manner at 
a total cost of $8 or $9 per day includ- 
ing man, gasoline and oil. It has am- 
ple power for all purposes, and we 
have no hesitancy in recommending it 
as an ideal machine for maintenance. 

The Avery Road-Razer is also spread- 
ing gravel and crushed stone, making 
the grade level preparatory to laying 
concrete roads, removing snow from 
city streets and country roads and vari- 
ous traction jobs. 

T. E. Burt, superintendent of streets, 
Flint, Michigan, writes that the rubber 
tire equipment is a big improvement 
especially for city work where you can 
drive over asphalt without cutting it. 








INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Good Roads Supply Co., Ford 
Building, Detroit, Michigan, has been 
added to the list of representatives of 
the Barber-Greene Company. 








Wallace & Tiernan Comipany, Inc, 
have just issued a new technical publica- 
tion, No. 30, describing their bacterio- 
logical testing outfit and other chemical 
testing outfits useful in the control of 
water purification. 
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